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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1809,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  a  child 
was  born  in  an  humble  log  cabin  at  Nollin's  Creek,  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky. A  hundred  years  have  hallowed  that  cabin  home.  A  hundred 
years  have  mellowed  the  memory  of  that  child  and  given  to  America  the 
matchless  man  and  to  the  world  the  second  man  of  sorrows.  Through 
hardships,  poverty  and  toil,  from  the  log  cabin  to  the  White  House,  he 
uprightly  worked  his  way  and  won  for  himself  an  imperishable  place  in 
the  corridors  of  fame. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  example  for  the  boys  and  young  men  of  our  nation 
to  imitate,  our  statesmen  to  study  and  all  to  respect  and  honor.  Lincoln 
found  his  work  and  reached  the  summit  of  fame  through  work.  Fame, 
blame,  pay,  were  not  written  on  his  page  as  an  end  in  life.  He  had 
learned  that  no  one  could  dishonor  him,  no  one  could  hinder  while  with  a 
firm  purpose  he  chiseled  character  into  what  he  did.  Truly  was  he  named 
Honest  Abe.  VVitli  him  honesty  required  neither  disguise  nor  ornament. 
It  was  uprightness  of  character  always.  He  would  have  despised  himself  if 
he  had  connnitted  a  dishonorable  act.  He  knew  no  legacy  so  rich  as 
honesty.  The  honest  man  is  still  the  noblest  work  of  God.  Lincoln  was 
never  smitten  witli  greed  for  gain  He  simply  could  not  be  commercial- 
ized. Listen  to  his  words:  "Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  brave,  honest, 
patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold."  Lincoln  knew  that  the  safety  of  the 
nation  was  in  the  hands  of  her  sober  sons.  He  knew  the  best  be'^erage  for 
a  sober  life  was  that  given  by  God  to  man,  and  it  was  the  only  kind  al- 
lowed in  his  family;  it  was  Adam's  ale  from  the  spring.  Lincoln's  sobriety 
developed  for  him  a  body  which  was  worth  millions  of  bank  notes  in  the 
time  when  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  darkefrt  days  of  the  nation  were 
burdens  which  he  could  not  throw  off.  It  gave  him  such  a  clearness  of 
intellect  as  to  make  him  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  war.  He  was 
as  keen  as  Lee,  as  wise  as  Washington,  as  unflinching  as  Grant,  as  faithful 
as  Jonathan  and  the  peer  of  Gladstone  in  statesmanship. 

Daniel  Webster  in  his  eulogy  of  Jefterson  and  Adams  said:  ''It  is  fit 
that  by  public  assembly  and  solemn  observance,  by  agthem  and  eulogy, 
we  commemorate  the  services  and  virtues  of  national  benefactors."  And 
so  we  would  celebrate  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  recite  his  virtues 
and  his  services.  To  our  state  and  county  that  day  should  be  of  special 
significance.  All  his  mature  years  were  lived  in  this  state.  He  walked 
our  streets,  practiced  law  in  the  courts  of  our  county  aad  was  ever  the 
friend  of  those  in  need.  Men  took  him  by  the  hand  and  talked  with  him 
face  to  face  and  wist  not  they  were  holling  converse  wIlIi  the  Lord's 
annointed 


Lincoln  was  so  preeminently  a  man  of  peace  that  we  scarcely  ever 
emphasize  his  courage.  We  never  think  of  him  as  leading  a  charge  or  a 
forlorn  hope  in  storming  some  strong  position.  Only  the  Lord  knew  the 
quality  of  courage  required  of  this  man,  chosen  from  among  his  fellows  to 
lead  this  nation  through  the  Red  Sea  of  War.  When  a  war  assumes  such 
magnitude  that  more  than  three  millions  of  men  are  arrayed  in  battle  line 
two  thousand  miles  long,  when  heroism  is  the  rule  and  cowardice  the  ex- 
ception, it  would  seem  a  colossal  task  to  select  the  one  hero  matchless 
among  them  all.  Yet  among  so  many  brave  there  must  have  been  one 
bravest  of  the  brave,  among  so  many  noble  there  must  have  been  one 
noblest  of  them  all. 

In  our  wild  battle  years,  deeds  of  valor  were  thicker  than  leaves. 
They  were  not  confined  to  any  one  side,  for  in  that  grand  roll  of  honor 
there  is  no  north,  no  south.  But  who  is  this  one  hero  and  where  shall  we 
go  to  find  him?  If  the  question  were  asked  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue, 
a  variety  of  answers  might  be  received.  One  might  well  select  Sheridan  as 
his  type,  remembering  the  wild  ride  from  Winchester  and  the  tremendous 
energy  that  turned  rout  into  victory.  Another  might  choose  Thomas  as 
his  ideal  hero,  recalling  that  awful  20th  of  September,  1863,  when  for  six 
dreadful  hours  the  long  gray  lines,  crested  with  steel  and  fringed  with 
flame,  beat  in  vain  on  the  rock  of  Chick amauga.  One  miglit  recall  the 
chivalric  Reynolds,  lying  dead  on  the  field  of  glory  on  Gettysburg's  bloody 
heights.  One  would  see  rising  before  him  the  dark  battle  face  of  Logan 
with  his  flashing  eyes.  Another  might  choose  Hancock,  who  hurled  his 
men  into  battle  with  the  skill  and  fury  of  a  god  of  war.  Every  man  who 
wore  the  blue  might  turn  inquiringly  to  the  serene  and  resolute  face  of 
Grant  whose  name  has  rung  in  the  ears  of  men  as  far  as  the  echoes  of 
glory  have  yet  rolled  and  wherever  the  winds  of  fame  have  blown 

On  the  other  side  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  see  rising  before  them  the 
pale  dead  face  of  many  a  heroic  comrade.  One  might  name  Stonewall 
Jackson,  that  silent,  mysterious  spirit  that  led  them  so  often  to  victory. 
Another  would  remember  Gordon,  the  chevalier  of  the  southern  army,  or 
Cleburne,  who  in  the  moment  of  supreme  peril  never  followed  but  always 
led  his  men  into  action.  The  indomitable  Longstreet,  courageous,  stub- 
born and  resourceful  fighter  that  he  was,  would  appeal  to  some,  and  every- 
one who  wore  the  gray  with  bowed  heads  might  whisper  the  name  of  Lee. 

If  I  had  some  new  and  strange  word  with  power  to  startle  the  human 
heart  and  rouse  ah  the  energies  of  the  soul,  I  would  say  to  you:  Lift  up 
your  hearts,  Uft  up  your  eyes  to  the  sad  and  patient  face  of  Lincoln. 
There  is  the  man— there  is  the  noblest  hero  of  them  all.  There  is  the  one 
matchless  among  the  millions.  When  shall  his  glory  fade?  Time  passes 
him  with  bowed  head,  seeing  eternal  honor  graven  beneath  his  name. 
One  by  one  the  names  of  earth's  great  ones  are  dimmed  and  blurred  by  the 
passing  years,  but  his  fame  grows  and  will  not  cease  to  grow.  This  nation 
has  a  heart  even  as  a  man  has.  In  that  great  heart  the  blood  of  the  north 
meets  and  mingles  with  the  blood  of  the  south  and  in  that   heart,    deep   set 


and  buttressed  against  the  shocks  of  thiie,  is  reared  the  monument  of 
Lincohi,  bearing  the  burdens  of  all  upon  his  shoulders,  weary  unto  death 
with  his  great  toil,  sick  at  heart  with  j)ity  for  the  dead  and  dying,  he 
never  faltered  or  wavered  in  his  duty.  No  disaster  ever  shook  his  courage, 
no  loss  ever  darkened  his  immortal  hope.  Against  the  back  ground  of  the 
darkest  storm  he  saw  the  rosy  arch  of  the  bow  of  pnjmise.  His  soul  was 
too  large  for  envy,  jealousy  or  hatred.  After  long  years  his  fame  is  safe. 
It  is  the  steepest  paths  that  lead  to  the  highest  lands;  it  is  the  lightning 
splintered  and  storm  swept  peaks  that  crush  through  the  clonals  and  break 
into  the  silence  of  the  stars. 

It  is  one  hundred  and  four  years  ago  since  that  humble  Kentucky  cabin 
sheltered  the  child  that  was  born  to  be  more  thanking  or  emperor.  That 
cabin  is  a  shrine  now,  but  then  none  regarded  it.  No  birth  star  shone 
above  it,  no  magi  from  far  off  lands  journeyed  to  find  the  child.  In 
poverty  and  toil  this  child  passed  his  young  days.  At  nine  years  of  age  he 
helped  to  make  the  coffin  that  hid  the  form  of  her  who  gave  him  birth. 
What  a  brewing  had  this  wine  of  which  the  world  drank  freedom.  The 
feet  of  this  child  never  trod  the  shades  of  academic  groves,  no  flowers 
bloomed  beside  the  rough  path  up  which  he  toiled  toward  the  light. 
Through  years  of  earnest  eflbrt  and  careful  frugality,  he  had  not  at  the 
time  he  was  chosen  to  till  the  highest  otiice  the  world  holds,  amassed  as  much 
money  as  many  lawyers  of  these  days  receive  as  a  single  fee  It  has  been 
nearly  48  years  since  this  man  died,  yet  to  some  of  us  it  seems  but  yester- 
day. Born  in  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century,  when  Europe  was  trembling 
with  the  tread  of  Napoleon's  armies,  when  the  frontiers  of  mighty  kingdoms 
trembled  on  tlie  inap,  he  passed  away  in  the  last  hours  of  the  most  dread- 
ful war  that  ever  scarred  this  planet 

What  he  did  we  know.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call  the  roll  of  his  deeds 
A  land  reunited  and  cemented  with  blood  and  flame,  a  flag  once  torn 
asu!)di^'r  and  now  one  without  a  seam  and  upon  which  no  star  diiTers  from 
another  star  in  glory.  Four  millions  of  slaves  made  free,  the  clang  of 
whose  falling  chains  yet  reverberates  through  the  world;  these  are  the 
monuments  set  to  his  memory.  The  question  may  be  asked,  wiiat  was 
the  secret  of  his  greatness?  What  characteristic  marked  him  for  immor- 
tahty?  What  great  attribute  lifted  him  above  his  fellows  and  fixed  his 
fadeless  frame  in  bronze  and  marble?  In  Napoleon  it  was  ambition,  in 
Washington  it  was  majesty,  in  Shakespeare  and  Michael  Angelo  it  was 
imagination,  in  Lincoln  it  was  courage.  Courage  is  the  noblest  attribute  of 
the  human  soul.  It  is  the  one  quality  around  which  all  the  other  qualities 
huddle  in  the  time  of  danger.     When  courage  fails  all  is  lost. 

It  has  been  said  the  bravest  are  the  tenderest,  and  who  had  a  more 
tender  heart  than  Lincoln?  The  indomitable  spirit  that  answered  the 
critics  of  the  grim  Grant  with  only  the  two  words,  "He  fights,"  was  as 
tender  and  sensitive  as  that  of  the  gentlest  woman.  He  who  urged 
forward  two  million;--  of  men  into  the  hell  of  battle,  nightly  visited  the 
hospitals  at  Washingtcni  and  laid  his  hands  on  the  fev^^r    fiuthed    faces  and 


sat  long  by  the  cots  of  men  who  at  his  command  had  flung  themselves 
against  the  enemy  at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  Spottsylvania 
and  Petersburg.  By  such  ministrations  of  love  and  care,  he  bomid  the 
hearts  of  his  soldiers  to  him  by  bands  of  steel.  The  world  has  truly  called 
him  a  martyr  because  of  the  tragic  death  that  came  by  an  assasin's  hand. 
But  the  four  years  of  cruciflcation  through  which  this  brave  heart  passed 
is  his  true  patent  of  martyrdom.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  spent  one  night  in 
Gethsemane  and  sw'eat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground. 
On  Him  who  knew  no  sin  the  sin  of  the  world  was  laid  and  He  felt  the 
burden  was  greater  than  He  could  bear  and  prayed  that  the  cup  might 
not  be  presse  1  to  his  lips.  For  Christ  all  was  still  and  serene.  No  jarring 
noises  filled  that  holy  night.  He  saw  no  sight  more  threatening  than  the 
light  of  the  stars,  no  sound  more  terrible  than  the  gentle  breeze  of  the 
Judean  night,  bearing  messages  of  strength  and  comfort  to  his  weary  soul. 

Lincoln  spent  a  thousand  nights  in  Gethsemane.  When  he  went 
apart  to  pray,  the  stars  were  shrouded.  The  only  lights  that  pierced  the 
gloom  were  from  torches  borne  by  searchers  who  were  looking  for  the 
wounded,  the  dead  and  dying  men.  He  heard  the  moans  and  groans  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying.  The  wails  of  mothers  were  stabbing  like 
daggers  at  his  heart.  His  feet  splashed  in  pools  of  blood  and  tears  while 
the  pitiful  cries  of  children  and  the  prayers  of  fathers  harrowed  his 
soul  and  drove  his  brain  to  the  verge  of  madness.  He  saw  the  horizon 
reddened  by  the  flames  of  burning  homes  and  heard  the  cannon  thunder- 
ing in  the  south.  Then  he  arose  and  with  pity  in  his  eyes  called  thousands 
of  young  men  from  peaceful  homes  in  the  northland  and  flung  them  into 
the  jaws  of  battle.  His  great  soul  knew  no  north,  no  south.  For  him 
there  was  no  east  nor  any  west.  The  nation  was  one  and  inseverable. 
He  loved  no  section  more  than  another.  While  the  roaring  cannon  shook 
the  very  foundations  of  the  republic,  he  locked  his  strong  arms  about  the 
crumbling  stones  and  would  not  let  them  fall.  And  even  while  he 
wrestled  with  the  demons  of  wrath  and  ruin,  while  his  tortured  soul  was 
sick  and  reeling  in  the  path  of  slaughter,  slander  and  malice  were  busy 
with  the  poisoned  dagger,  the  viper  hissed  against  his  name  and  the  foul 
jackals  of  a  coward  press  howled  on  his  trail.  But  through  it  all  he  kept 
his  face  to  the  south,  calling  his  children  from  the  whole  land  and  urging 
them  on  to  the  sacrifice  of  blood  and  fire  and  sending  with  each  a  red 
badge  of  courage  drained  from  the  exhaustless  fountain  of  his  own  heart. 

He  gathered  all  his  energies  for  the  last  awful  year  of  combat  with 
infinite  pity  in  his  eyes,  but  with  bolts  of  battle  in  his  mighty  hand  he 
urged  on  the  legions  of  Grant  and  Sherman.  The  gallant  south  once  more 
staggered  to  her  feet.  Mangled  and  worn,  hopeless  and  desperate,  she 
threw  her  thin  lines  across  his  path  and  the  most  sublime  tragedy  in  the 
annals  of  history  was  enacted  in  the  world's  sight.  The  hospitals  gave  up 
their  sick  and  wounded  to  fill  the  gray  lanks.  The  southern  mother 
cheered  on  her  soldier  son  as  he  fought  his  last  battle.  At  every  ford  a 
Roland  fell.     At   every    bridge   Horatius   died.     In   every    mountain    pass 


with  face  upturned  to  the  flash  of  stars  lay  the  dead  body  of  a  f^oiiidas. 
Yet  through  it  all  how  he  was  misunderstood,  not  only  by  the  southerner  who 
looked  into  the  muzzles  of  his  shotted  guns,  out  also  by  millions  in  the 
north  who  mocked  at  his  devotion  and  sneered  at  his  immortal  hope. 

But  the  slow  wise  years  have  taught  men  better.  They  see  him  now 
as  God  then  saw  him.  Then  men  caught  only  distorted  glimpses  of  his 
face  through  the  rifts  in  the  clouds  of  battle.  But  now  we  see  that  face 
illuminated  with  the  splendor  of  the  sun  rays  of  peace  and  freedom. 
Again  we  might  ask  the  quf'stion,  "When  shall  his  glory  fade?"  Not 
while  hearts  are  true  and  men  remember.  His  monument  is  set  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  he  loved  so  well  and  they  will  see  that  his  glory  shall 
not  fade  nor  ever  his  throne  go  down.  It  might  be  well  for  us  at  this 
time  to  recall  the  glory  of  our  great  republic  and  to  solemnly  vow 
allegiance  to  the  great  principles  upon  which  its  foundations  were  laid. 
Witii  patient  villainy  men  are  plotting  its  ruin.  Even  now  they  are 
digging  beneath  its  walls,  union  labor  is  helping  them,  knowing  not  to 
what  ruin  they  burrow.  Let  us  keep  watch  with  the  heart  of  Lincoln. 
Renew  the  faith  of  flghting  fathers,  shake  out  the  old  flag  and  see  its 
broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  with  all  their  beauty  and  fullness  of 
meaning  as  it  led  its  followers  into  battle  fifty  years  ago. 

Who  can  look  down  the  vista  of  coming  years  and  say  what  is  in 
store  for  this  brave  and  restless  people?  Nations  seem  to  pass  through  the 
same  changes  as  men.  They  have  their  childhood  weakness  and  simplicity 
of  life,  their  elasticity  and  strength  of  young  manhood,  their  broad  and 
massive  powers  of  middle  life  and  at  last  their  time  of  senility  and 
decay.  No  old  nation  has  ever  renewed  its  youth.  Ours  by  the  goodness 
of  God  and  Lincoln's  courage  came  nearest  to  sucli  life  renewal.  Young 
as  we  were  in  1860  we  were  falling  from  our  high  estate.  The 
The  great  rulers  from  over  the  sea  were  wagging  their  heads  in  joy  of  our 
downward  march  to  the  tomb  of  all  republics.  But  Lincoln's  heart  was 
sacrificed  in  the  sight  of  God.  Heroic  thousands  saw  and  joined  the 
colossal  sacrifice  and  our  nation  recovered  such  vitality  as  never  filled  the 
heart  of  kingdom  or  empire.  To  what  destiny  we  move  we  may  not  know. 
Time  levels  mountains  and  fills  the  sea.  It  takes  and  breaks  the  little  and 
the  great,  but  it  cannot  lay  its  destroying  hand  on  truth.  And  courage 
dares  it  as  it  dares  all  things.  Republics  may  fail,  kingdoms  may  be 
overturned  and  empires  pass  like  dreams,  but  courage  like  Lincoln's  lives 
while  time  endures. 


U.  S.  GRANT 

Nations  perish,  empires  fall,  but  God  liv^es  and  reigns.  He  cannot  die. 
His  throne  is  forever  and  forever.  The  scenes  of  history  change,  the 
actors  fall,  but  liberty  and  truth  march  on.  The  Lord  reigneth  over  every 
individual  character  of  history  as  well  as  over  the  long  millenniums  of 
time.  He  meets  with  no  accidents,  no  whirling  wheel  of  chance.  As  we 
review  the  life  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  we  must  remember  that  God  was  in 
it.  In  it  in  the  training  of  a  Christian  mother,  whose  hair  turned  white 
with  anxiety  and  ceaseless  prayers  lest  her  first  born  should  fall  while 
battling  for  his  country,  whose  eyes  of  solicitude  ever  followed  him  along 
the  dangerous  road  to  fame  until  she  fully  believed  that  God  had  raised  up 
her  son  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  nation,  and  that  He  would  guide  and 
protect  him.  Providence  was  in  this  life  when  young  Grant  entered  the 
Military  School  at  West  Point  apparently  by  accident,  in  it  in  his  business 
failures,  in  his  years  of  obscurity,  like  Moses  in  Midian  waiting  the  divine 
call,  in  it  when  a  million  of  guns  were  leveled  at  him  from  Belmont  to 
Appomattox,  through  which  he  passed  unharmed.  In  it  when  financial 
ruin  necessitated  literary  labors  and  when  disease,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
was  held  in  check  until  the  last  pen  stroke  was  given  to  his  Personal 
Memoirs,  when  he  said  to  his  physician,  "My  work  is  done;  I  cannot  be 
more  ready  to  answer  God's  summons  than  I  am  this  moment."  In  a 
short  time  the  dying  soldier  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Infiuite. 

We  reverence  the  Almighty  when  we  respect  the  masterpieces  of  His 
power  and  providence.  It  is  with  this  feeling  that  we  should  study  this 
great  soul.  We  cannot  hope  to  measure  him,  for  we  have  nothing  to 
draw  with  and  the  well  is  deep.  His  ablest  eulogist  stands  too  near  him  to 
draw  an  accurate  picture  of  the  grandeur  of  his  character.  Mountain 
peaks  are  grandest  in  the  distance.  Some  future  orator  at  some  centennial 
of  his  birth  when  the  lustre  of  ages  has  brightened  his  deeds,  will  alone  be 
able  to  portray  the  transcendant  genius  of  this  great  soldier. 

One  of  his  great  characteristics  was  his  will  power.  He  could  die  but 
he  could  not  retreat  or  surrender.  He  could  tight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it 
took  all  summer.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  battle  at  Shiloh  when 
the  very  foundations  of  the  earth  appeared  to  be  giving  way,  McPhersun 
came  to  him  and  asked,  "What  will  you  do?"  Grunt  replied,  "Wallace  is 
here,  we  will  re-form  the  lines  and  attack  at  daylight."  Mrs.  Grant  when 
asked  if  she  thought  Richmond  would  fall,  replied,  yes  as  the  General  was 
a  very  obstinate  man. 

IJnyielding  resolution  marked  his  every  feature  and  movement. 
General  Halleck  could  not  stop  him.  All  the  powers  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  could  not  stop   him   from    winning   victories  for  the 


union.  Twice  he  was  removed  from  command  at  the  close  of  two  of  his 
victories  and  at  the  close  of  that  wonderful  Vicksburg  campaign  an  order 
from  Halleck  reached  him,  ordering  him  to  retreat  back  to  the  river. 
But  Grant  had  shut  up  Bemberton  in  Vicksburg  and  never  let  loose  until 
the  enemy  surrendered  Grant  never  went  back.  He  was  not  that  kind. 
He  could  no  more  turn  back  than  time.  You  can  turn  the  clock  back 
but  you  cannot  turn  time  back.  Grant  was  one  of  the  inevitables.  He 
always  arrived.  He  was  as  invincible  as  the  law.  He  never  bragged, 
often  seemed  about  to  be  defeated  when  he  was  in  fact  on  the  eve  of  a 
tremendous  victory. 

He  crushed  Donelson  with  his  unconditional  surrender  grip.  He  held 
Vicksburg  by  the  throat  till  her  breath  was  gone.  He  hel  1  f^oe  in  a  death 
grip  till  he  cried  for  mercy.  It  was  not  a  will  of  mere  tenacity,  but  a  will 
of  courage,  of  daring  and  of  self  sacrifice,  it  was  invincible  heroism  inspired 
by  a  love  of  country.  The  world  was  slow  to  recognize  that  Grant 
possessed  remarkable  intellectual  powers,  not  brilliant,  not  imaginative, 
not  speculative,  but  a  mind  strong  and  clear,  comprehensive  and  admiiiis- 
trativ^e,  with  splendid  self-poise  and  an  intuitive  grasp  of  a  situation  that 
became  the  most  active  and  powerful  at  the  moment  of  great  emergencies. 
The  night  of  the  second  day  of  the  Wilderness  light,  May  6,  1884,  when 
Sedgwick's  corps  had  been  broken  and  Generals  rihaler  and  Seymour 
captured.  General  Grant  sat  in  his  headquarters  and  listened  to  fast 
coming  reports  of  perplexity  and  trouble,  and  he  replied  to  the  questions  of 
his  subordinates  by  issuing  his  orders  with  as  much  precision  and  judg- 
ment as  though  he  had  been  studying  that  situation  for  the  past  mouth, 
and  all  who  were  present  watched  him  and  listened  and  wondered.  It 
was  indeed  a  lofty  genius  tliat  controlled  the  movements  of  the  Union 
armies  over  a  vast  territory  for  more  than  a  year  witliout  a  single 
disastrous  defeat,  culminating  in  victory  everywhere,  that  safely  guided 
the  Ship  of  State  for  eight  perilous  years  between  the  still  stormy  billows 
of  a  suppressed  rebellion  on  the  one  hand,  and  war  with  England  immi- 
nent on  the  other,  that  appropriately  addressed  sovereigns,  princes, 
educators  and  great  crowds  of  people  as  he  received  the  unparalleled  honors 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  at  last  staggering  under  financial  ruin  and 
struggling  with  the  unyielding  monster,  death,  this  wonderful  man  writes  a 
book  which  has  been  read  by  millions  Vv'ith  thrilling  interest. 

Beneath  his  great  brain  lay  a  heart;  intellect  dazzles,  but  heart  power 
moves  the  world.  Here  lies  the  spring  of  great  revolutions  and  here  lies 
the  secret  of  General  Grant's  wonderful  power  over  men.  He  had  not  the 
fascinating  presence  of  Napoleon,  but  he  had  a  magnetism  all  his  own 
that  bound  his  friends  to  him  with  bands  of  steel.  It  is  written  of  one  of 
Israel's  great  warriors  that  Abner  died  as  the  fool  dieth.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  the  death  of  General  Grant.  This  great  American  soldier  who 
fought  more  battles  and  captured  more  prisoners,  cannon  and  munitions 
of  war  than  any  other  General  in  all  history.  This  soldier  who  never  lost 
a  battle,  nor  was  ever  driveji  from    any    Held   on   which    he   chose  to  give 


battle  and  who  feared  not  the  armies  of  the  world  nor  the  face  of  man, 
died  surrounded  by  his  family  as  one  who,  "wrapping  the  drapery  of  his 
couch  about  him,  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams."  His  last  request  was 
that  he  might  be  buried  in  some  quiet  place  where  his  wife  could  be  laid 
beside  him. 

Little  did  he  dream  of  the  magnificent  funeral  a  grateful  nation  was 
going  to  give  him.  Never  since  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  our 
country  been  so  draped  in  the  emblems  of  mourning,  never  since  the 
funeral  of  Lincoln  had  there  been  such  a  funeral  cortege  on  this  continent. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  funeral  pageant  and  the  grand  review  in  the 
city  of  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  war  when  200,000  victorious  veterans 
received  the  honors  of  their  grateful  countrymen.  On  either  side  of  the 
street  passing  the  White  House  were  erected  great  galleries,  which  were 
crowded  with  the  officers  of  the  government,  senators,  congressmen, 
governors  and  distinguished  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  while 
the  sidewalks  were  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people  when  suddenly 
the  strains  of  music  and  the  booming  of  cannon  announced  the  starting  of 
the  great  parade.  On  they  came  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  towards  the 
treasury  building,  passing  under  great  floral  arches  amid  the  tremendous 
cheers  of  the  multitude.  Behold  the  sea  of  gleamuig  bayonets,  the  waving 
plumes,  the  streaming  banners,  the  splendid  uniforms,  the  solid  masses  of 
infantry,  the  proudly  marching  cavalry.  What  military  strength  and 
glory  passing  in  review  before  this  splendid  display  of  civil  power  and 
grandeur.  What  a  supreme  moment  when  Lieutenant  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  appeared,  riding  at  the  head  of  that  victorious  column.  A  hundred 
thousand  voices  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  welcome  to  the  conquering  hero. 
And  he  was  triumphantly  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  multitude  to  a 
seat  beside  the  president.  Memorable  scene,  its  like  may  never  again  be 
seen  on  this  continent. 

But  at  his  funeral  our  great  chieftain  rode  at  the  head  of  a  vaster 
procession,  stretching  through  all  lands  and  composed  of  people  of  every 
kindred  and  tongue,  but  the  once  erect  form  is  prostrate,  the  commanding 
voice  is  silent,  the  strong  arm  is  nerveless,  the  solemn  tread  of  surviving 
comrades  and  friends,  marching  to  muffled  drums  and  the  funeral  dirge 
amid  the  vast  display  of  mourning  drapery,  tell  us  that  General  Grant  is 
no  more  for  earth  or  time. 

We  will  not  say  that  he  is  dead  for  heroes,  never  die.  We  cannot 
exclaim,  "Conquered  at  last,"  for  our  faith  beholds  visions  of  the  living 
spirit,  grander  and  mightier  than  ever,  riding  at  the  head  of  a  vaster 
column  of  victors,  towards  the  capital,  not  of  a  nation  or  world,  but  the 
metropolis  of  all  worlds,  to  pass  in  review  before  grander  personages  than 
rulers  and  princes — the  heroes  of  the  ages,  the  angels  of  heaven  and  the 
King  of  Kings.  The  scarred  warrior,  having  fought  the  good  tight,  enters 
the  city  which  hath  foundations,  hears  the  "Well  done"  and  receives  the 
crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not  away. 

All  that  is  mortal  reposes  in  the  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  historic 
Hudson.  Henceforth  this  tomb  at  Riverside  Park  will  divide  with  Mount 
Vernon  and  the  grave  of  Lincoln  the  pilgrimages  of  all  lovers  of  mankind 
the  world  over.  Like  his  two  great  compeers  his  most  enduring  monument 
is  this  great  nation,  which  he  saved  by  ssvord. 
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